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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 


tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
either domestic or wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. Pictures that tell a story are most 
desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. 
gest from four to sixteen lines. 


We sug- 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double spaced and each article on a separate 
sheet. 


No manuscript will be returned unless accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
cent a word for articles; one dollar and up for 
photographs and drawings; one dollar and up for 
acceptable verse. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Publica- 
tion office, 48 Central Street, Norwood, Massachu- 
setts; editorial office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
15, Massachusetts. Entered as Second-class matter, 
June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, 
Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Accept- 
ance for mailing at special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized, July 13, 1919. 
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Arkansas Scandal 


LIFE Magazine has an unusual faculty for printing stories and 


pictures which often shock its readers. 


In the January 12th issue, the story entitled, “Coon on a Log,” 
belongs in that category. According to the magazine, a “Humane 
Society member”’ attended and helped out when so-called “‘sports- 
men” recently staged a fight between 60 coon dogs and 15 


raccoons. 


The pictures accompanying the story indicate only too clearly 
the torture and suffering to which these unfortunate creatures 
were subjected. As for any “Humane Society member,” who said 
he “did not think any fight was rough enough to stop,” we have 


only the utmost contempt! 


According to our records, there are four Humane Societies in 
Arkansas. Let them get together promptly and purge their ranks 
of those who would disgrace the whole humane movement. We 
can also hope that the publicity given to this brutal exhibition 
will have a salutary effect upon the law-enforcing agencies of 


the State. 


One can but pity the mentality of those who derive pleasure 


from watching pain and suffering inflicted upon helpless creatures. 
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This is Ch. Mahogany Boy's Monty. Any state might be proud to adopt this breed 


as its Official State Dog. 


State Dog News 


S we told you in our last issue we 
are attempting to persuade each 
State to adopt an official state dog, just 
as each state has adopted an official state 
bird and an official state flower. 


To this end we wrote to each one of the 
governors, outlining our plan, and asking 
him to nominate his choice. 

To date, we have received eighteen 
replies to our letters and we are looking 
forward to hearing from each governor 
in order that we may complete our files. 
Our readers will be interested in the fol- 
lowing letters which we take the liberty 
of quoting. 

From Governor William Preston Lane, 
Jr., of Maryland: 


“Thank you for your letter regarding 
an official state dog for each of the forty- 
eight states. I should be pleased to desig- 
nate the Chesapeake Bay Retriever for 
the State of Maryland.” 

From Governor M. E. Thompson, of 
Georgia: 

“Thank you for your interesting let- 
ter. It seems to me an excellent sugges- 
tion that every State select an official 
state dog. Certainly, the many dog lovers 
in Georgia would appreciate an act of 
this kind. However, it would have to be 
done by the General Assembly which does 
not convene again until January, 1949. 
I will see that your suggestion is trans- 
mitted to the proper committee of each 
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branch of the Legislature when they 
meet.” 

At least we have an encouraging start. 
We must realize, of course, that the 
Governors, themselves, cannot proclaim 
any particular breed of dog officially, 
without first having some indication upon 
the part of the people of each state as to 
what breed has the greatest preference. 

For example, Connecticut’s General 
Assembly adopted the American Robin 
as its official state bird in 1943 on the 
petition of approximately fifteen hun- 
dred children. 

In most cases, that seems to be the 
way it will have to be done. So please 
send us your own nomination for the 
dog you think your own state should 
adopt as its official mascot. As we said 
before you need not necessarily send the 
name of that dog that you yourself pre- 
fer, but rather one whose name or in- 
dividuality seems to fit your state in one 
way or another. 

Of course, there is no reason at all 
why the same breed cannot be selected 
by several different states. In many 
cases, just that occurred in the choosing 
of state birds. 

So, let’s every one of us get behind 
this movement. If enough replies are 
forthcoming, we shall certainly be glad 
to see that the nominations are passed 
on to the state legislatures for their con- 
sideration. 


Here and There 


Indian Legend 


T is a fact that certain North Ameri- 

can Indians were in the habit, when 
possible, of burying a dead dog with the 
remains of a child for the touching rea- 
son that the child might not be able to 
find its way in the realm of the spirits, 
but that the dog, which can always find 
its way home, will lead it along the right 
path. 

—Sir Bertram Windle 
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best portions of a man’s life are 
his little nameless, unremembered 
acts of kindness. 

—William Wadsworth 


E should remember in our dealings 
with animals that they are a sa- 
cred trust to us from our Heavenly 
Father. They are dumb and cannot 
speak for themselves. 
—Harriet Beecher Stow 


OR fidelity, devotion and love many 

a two-legged animal is below the dog 

and cat and the horse. Happy would it 

be for thousands of people if they could 

stand before the Judgment Seat and say, 

“T have loved as truly and as decently as 

my dog.” And yet we call them “only 
brutes.” 

—Henry Ward Beecher 


HERE is no more miserable human 
being than one in whom nothing is 
habitual but indecision. 
—W. James 


F I had a child that feared a dog I 

would try to find out just what in- 
stilled that fear into him and the best 
means of correcting it, for certainly the 
boy that fears a dog is abnormal, for he 
sees dogs every day. Also I would take 
steps to teach him about dogs and re- 
move that fear. It is not normal. 

—Ken-L-Bits 
€ 


‘N authority on children recently de- 
clared that if every child in the na- 
tion had a dog to love, ard be loved by, 
there would hardly be a juvenile delin- 
quency problem. 
€ 


HE world usually pushes a man the 
way he makes up his mind to go. If 
going up, they push him up; if going 
down, they push him down—gravitation, 
however, making the speed great in the 
decline. 
—George F. Train 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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UCK” just sort of named himself. 
At least he did as far as Roger, our 
twelve-year-old son, was concerned. The 
minute Roger laid eyes on him he laughed 
out loud. “Oh, Dad, he looks just as I 
imagine Friar Tuck does in the book 
we’re reading in school.” 

And when I took a second look, I had to 
agree that the little roly-poly fellow, so 
quiet for the moment, did indeed remind 
you of Friar Tuck. So, misnomer or 
not, we named him “Tuck,” and he has 
never seemed to resent it. In fact, he 
seems quite fond of the family, if I do 
say so myself. 

It has always been a mystery to us— 
how Tuck came to be adopted into our 
family. We live on the outskirts of the 
city and I well remember the day that 
Roger came shouting to me. “Dad, come 
quick! See what I found!” 

Without too much coercion I put aside 
the hoe I had been using and followed 
the lad down toward the road and over 
into a vacant lot next door. 

“See, here he is, Dad! Can we keep 
him—please, Dad, can we?” 

I looked down and there in the deep 
grass lay a little puppy, very young but 
readily recognizable as a collie. He had 
apparently been asleep, but at Roger’s 
boisterous cries, he blinked and got to 
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Photo by Warren A. Batchelor, Courtesy of Boston Sunday Post Snapshot Contest 
"Tuck" and Roger took over the management of the stand. 


Imagine our surprise at our dog becoming — 


Dirt Farmer 


his feet, his little tail wagging in friendly 
fashion. It was then that Roger named 
him “Tuck.” 

“We can keep him, can’t we, Dad?” 
Roger urged, gathering the puppy into 
his arms. 

So we kept him. I advertised in the 
papers for the owner, but no one ever 
came looking for a lost collie and by the 
time the second day had passed we were 
glad no one claimed him. We would have 
been heartbroken. 

You know how it is with a dog—he 
can worm his way into a heart of stone, 
and in our case, Tuck found easy marks 
of us all. We loved him at first sight. 
His puppy tricks gave us hysterics and 
he was a never-ending joy to Roger, 
whom he followed around like a shadow. 
Roger was good for him and we found 
to our delight that he was good for Roger, 
giving him a sense of responsibility that 
he had never had before. The boy read 
everything he could find on dog care 
and there never was a puppy so scientifi- 
cally brought up before. 

As Tuck grew up he developed some 
traits that astonished even his proud 
family. For instance, take the time last 
summer, when he aspired to become a 
dirt farmer. 

I had a very successful vegetable gar- 


den, bigger by far than any I had ever 
before attempted. In fact, we had so 
many vegetables that we didn’t know 
just what to do with them all. So, Roger 
elected to open up a roadside vegetable 
stand and sell off the surplus. And that 
was where Tuck came in. ; 

As the vegetables would become ma- 
ture, Roger would gather them, leaving 
some in the house and taking the re- 
mainder to the barn to be prepared for 
the stand. One morning he put in sev- 
eral hours pulling carrots and then I 
called him to drive to town with me. 

Imagine our surprise, on our return, 
to find the remainder of the carrots dug 
and deposited in a neat pile in front of 
the barn door. Naturally, we assumed 
that Mother had taken over Roger’s job 
and we went in search of her. 

Then more surprises waited us, for 
we learned that Mother had come out of 
the house to hang up some clothes and 
had seen Tuck pulling up the carrots 
very carefully and carrying them, one 
by one, to the barn. Tuck had apparently 
watched Roger in his morning’s work 
and had concluded that he was shirking 
his job by going into town with me. 

Of course, he pulled up some that 
weren’t quite big enough, but all in all, 
he had done a very good job. 
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WORLD'S CHAMPION SPEED SW/MMER. 
/T HAS BEEN CLOCKED AT 68 
MILES PER HOUR ANDO CAN 
SOAR 40 FEET THROUGH THE AIR. 


Lineoln Loved Pets 


By JEWELL CASEY 


OT only did Abraham Lincoln command the love and re- 
spect of his fellowman, but animals, especially dogs, also 
loved him. 

One day “Abe” and a boyhood friend found a dog suffering 
from a broken leg. After tenderly dressing the leg, Abe car- 
ried the dog to a secluded cavern where he took food and water 
to it until the leg was thoroughly healed. He then took the 
dog, which he had named “Honey,” home with him and of 
course was permitted to keep it. Honey loved his benefactor 
with all of his dog heart and saved his master’s life at least 
once. Abe was caught in a cave-in in a cavern, and the de- 
voted dog brought help to the imprisoned lad. 

Another time Lincoln showed a tenderness for a small dog 
when he waded through icy water and carried the dog across 
a stream. On this occasion the Lincoln family was moving from 
Indiana to Illinois. The family dog usually trotted along under 
the covered wagon and was, at times, taken inside, but this 
time the dog was not in sight when the wagon reached a river 
thick with chunks of ice. Upon reaching the bank of the 
stream and seeing the wagon going over the hill on the other 
side, the poor dog howled long and piteously, until it was 
rescued by its young master. 

On one occasion, the White House cat had kittens and the 
dog had puppies on the same day. Excitement ran high—the 
President and his children were equally pleased. Lincoln even 
went so far as to announce the births to all officials who called 
that day! 

In Fort Wayne, Indiana, there is a large bronze statue— 
“Abraham Lincoln — The Hoosier Youth,” showing young 
Lincoln with his hand tenderly caressing the head of a hound 
seated at his side. This memorial is, indeed, a true and 
beautiful concept of Lincoln as a young man. The dog in the 
statue symbolizes Lincoln’s great love for animals. 
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Washington’s “Prisoner” 


By VINCENT EDWARDS 


OU will look in vain through all your history books for an 

account of the British prisoner that General George 
Washington captured at the battle of Germantown, on October 
4, 1777. 

The histories give a quite different account of that engage- 
ment. Instead of being a great American victory, it was a sad 
and humiliating defeat, all because two companies of the Con- 
tinental troops mistook each other for the enemy and fired on 
each other again and again. 

The panic that followed was terrible. The patriot army’s 
retreat became a rout, and not even the brave Commander-in- 
Chief was able to stop it. The American troops did not halt 
until they were twenty miles from the scene of the battle. 

But it was there that they found they had made one “cap- 
ture.” Somehow a little dog had got mixed up in all that noise 
and confusion, and had followed them all the way. 

Even Washington had to smile when he learned about that 
English dog that was the army’s “prisoner.” 

But his sense of humanity soon expressed itself in a kindly 
deed. Sending an aide with a flag of truce, he had that little 
dog taken back to the British headquarters of General Howe. 
The note which the aide delivered read as follows: 

“General Washington’s compliments to General Howe. He 
does himself the pleasure to return to him a dog, which ac- 
cidentally fell into his hands, and by the inscription on the 
collar, appears to belong to General Howe.” ; 

Wasn’t that an act worthy of a great man? It is doubtful 
if many important generals, smarting under the blow of a 
bitter defeat, would have performed so humane a deed for the 
enemy commander, at such a time. But, besides being a brave 
soldier and a wise statesman, George Washington was a noble 
humanitarian. 


MIKE & MASLIE by andrew Peterson and Tom Farley 


“What do you suppose she said in her note to the milkman?” 
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EBRUARY is indeed a famous month—a month in which we 
celebrate the birthday of our two most famous Presidents; 

a month of valentines; a month that, according to legend, sets 
aside a day, February 2, as Groundhog Day. On this day, 
say old-wives tales, the groundhog awakens from his long 
winter’s sleep, blinks his eyes, stretches and awkwardly makes 
his way to the mouth of his den. There he sleepily looks around 
and if he should see his shadow he knows that for the next six 
weeks the weather will be cold and stormy. So, back he 
goes to his nest to continue his snooze until the warm weather 
arrives. However, if it is a cloudy day and the animal’s body 
casts no shadow, then he knows that spring is at hand and he 
begins his hunt for food after his long fast. Oddly enough, 
this legend still persists. Many people continue to believe it, 
although, of course, there is no basis of fact in the story. 

Perhaps, it is because of this legend that many people seem 
to know the groundhog only by that name. Actually, of course, 
he is the woodchuck, or, as the French Canadians call him, 
sifleur, for reasons that will be described later. 

But, however he may be called, the woodchuck is an in- 
teresting animal, unhurried, solemn, often spending half of 
each year in sleep. It is in October or November, the time 
varying as to climate, that the groundhog seeks the bed of 
grasses in his underground home. There he curls up for his 
long winter’s nap, or the “little death,” as it is sometimes 
called, and does not emerge until mild weather makes its ap- 
pearance, usually in March. 

The family of the mother woodchuck usually arrives some 
time during April or. the first two weeks in May. The babies, 
ordinarily about four in number, are about four inches long, 
hairless, pink and wrinkled. 

For its home, the groundhog tunnels into the earth, making 
several side tunnels with one or more entrances, hidden in 
grass or brush so that the animal may escape the attention of 
its natural enemies. When danger approaches, he emits a low 
whistle that has earned him the name sifflewr, or “‘whistle-pig.” 

Ordinarily, this slow-moving creature stays on the ground, 
but when necessary, it can climb trees in a hurry and has been 
seen to feed on the leaves and fruits anywhere from ten to 
fifty feet off the ground. Nor does water deter it from reaching 
a desired goal. It is an expert if sluggish swimmer, using 
the dog-paddle method of most animals. 

Except for its inroads into garden produce or grain fields, 
the woodchuck is a very valuable animal, especially to its fellow 
animals. Many a fox, opossum, weasel and rabbit have found 
his extra dens an excellent shelter and even a permanent home. 

One of his distinguishing characteristics is his short tail, 
the cause of which is explained in an old Indian legend. It 
seems that a pack of wolves had cornered a woodchuck and were 
about to devour him, but their prey put them off by offering 
to teach them a new dance. 

The wolves, intrigued, accepted the idea and the woodchuck 
instructed them that he would lean against a number of trees 
and sing. Each time he did this the wolves were to dance out 
in front. They took to the idea immediately and each tree 
the woodchuck selected drew him nearer and nearer to his 
den which was under a nearby stump. 

At last, he instructed the wolves that the next dance would 
be the last and that when he gave the word they could take 
after him. His last song was his longest and he kept it up 
until the wolves were far out in front. Then he gave the 
word and made a dive for his hole with the wolves in hot 
pursuit. And just as he was about to enter the burrow, the 
foremost wolf succeeded in catching his tail and breaking it 
off. Mr. Woodchuck escaped, but ever since that time he and 
his descendants have had short tails. 
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Mister 
Groundhog 


Alan Mitchell 
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"Monty," in person. 


Helping Hand 
SOFT-EYED black setter by the 
name of “Lady” showed that she 
was grateful for the home Don Sherman, 
17, of Chicago, gave her a few months 
ago. Don’s mother left the house for 
awhile one day recently, and when she 
returned she found Lady barking fran- 
tically behind the living room davenport. 
Investigating, Mrs. Sherman discovered 
that a frayed lamp cord had set fire to 
the rug and baseboard. The fire had 
been extinguished — and Lady’s paws 
were singed. 
—C. G. Reid 


Friendly (H) Enemy 
NE of the most curious friendships 
I ever saw existed between a cow 
and a hen. Every morning, the cow 
turned out of the barn, wandered out to 
the pasture, and a little white hen always 
followed. When “Biddy” grewied she 
would fly up on the back of the cow and 
settle herself comfortably, calmly enjoy- 
ing the ride. 

I soon discovered there was a good 
deal of give and take about this friend- 
ship, for when the cow grew weary in 
noonday heat and settled herself for a 
quiet snooze, the hen would then mount 
guard and pick off the flies that settled 
on the nose and round the eyes of the 
cow. 

—F. J. Worrall 


Did You Say Something? 


By NORAH KING 


LIND little “Monty” turned quick 

as a wink, ready to change his mind 

ibout going into the house if only one 
f his pals would play ball with him! 

This little wirehaired terrier became 

lind in one eye at the age of four years, 

id a year later lost the sight of the 

her eye. He lived to be nearly eight 

. always full of pep and fond of ad- 

enture as he had been when his bright 
»rown eyes followed every move around 
nim. 

Monty, for short, otherwise known 
as Montmorency, had always been a 
neighborhood pet with both old and 
young from the time he was a pup and 
looked like a toy dog as the picture 
shows. The brown spot around his right 
eye reminded us of a monocle as he 
cocked his head looking us over when 
we first saw him, and inspired the name 
of Montmorency. This intrigued our 
friends so much, that even when passing 
through a town of that name on their 
travels they always remembered ... 
Kings’ dog. 

His almost human capacity for friend- 
ship was so often demonstrated, as when 
one day I answered a ring at my door to 
find two little boys and a girl, whom I 
didn’t know, standing there. One of them 
hopefully spoke up, “Can Monty come 
to my birthday party? It’s only in the 
next block.” 

When Monty first began to have eye 
trouble we took him to our regular vet- 
erinarian, who tried to save his eyesight. 
He found that a tumor growth behind 
the eyeballs had begun and nothing but 


an operation could help it. The doctor 
didn’t advise it since the dog continued 
to get around remarkably well in his 
usual lively fashion, and apparently 
wasn’t in pain. And now Monty became 
the neighborhood wonder. 

His sporty ball playing, which he con- 
tinued joyously after he became blind, 
particularly endeared this little livewire 
to his many friends. He had been in the 
habit of leaping into the air to catch 
balls on the fly, but his blindness curbed 
this somewhat. It was almost uncanny 
though, how accurately he made a direct 
dash for the ball the minute it left your 
hand! He had been standing facing you, 
with his tail wagging an impatient, 
“Come on!” but he would turn like a 
shot and land at the spot almost simul- 
taneously with the ball. He appeared 
to follow it by ear as it whizzed through 
the air. He was always amazing pass- 
ers-by as he laid his red ball at their 
feet, turning his blank eyes expectantly 
towards them. “Is that dog really blind?” 
would be the invariable comment. 

It was seldom that Monty ever bumped 
himself in his tours around the house, 
or his mad dashes to the front door when 
the bell rang. Outdoors when getting 
ready to cross a street, he would stand 
at the curb as though listening, and then 
make a bee-line for the other side when 
the road was clear. His sense of smell 
as well as his hearing was evidently a 
big factor in his getting about, for when 
the snow was on the ground he wan- 
dered away several times and couldn’t 
find his way home. 


Odd - Facts - in *Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 


Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


Shady Little Rascal 


A strange little chap the Umbrella Bird, 
Who needn’t fear rain—not at all; 

For over his head is a cover you see— 
I's much like a small parasol. 


With lappet below, like a shawl on his chest, 
He’s ready for sunshine or rain; 
He’s dolled up for fair, when he goes any- 
where; 
He’s practical—or is he vain? 
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"Mr. Silver" proudly displays his ribbons as he poses with his owner. 


They Steal the Show 


Model 
February 1948 


LMOST simultaneously, two cats 
stole the show in entirely different 


| parts of the world. A black cat in Lon- 


don, got a thunderous cheer at Bucking- 
ham Palace from the crowds that were 
massed outside to salute Princess Eliza- 
beth and her husband. The cat stepped 
through a top-floor window of the palace 
and sat on a sill. And the crowd, for- 
getting all about the wedding, roared 
with delight. 

Then, in St. Louis, a stray cat of the 
alley variety, crept into a hotel seeking 
refuge from a rain storm. Hotel Hostess 
Marcella Duffy adopted the forlorn fe- 
line, christened him “Mr. Silver’ and 
entered him in the Greater St. Louis Cat 
Club Show. He walked off with first 
prize in the best color class for kittens 
and first prize in the non-champion class. 
“Hi-ho, Silver!” 

And, of course, there’s ‘‘Peter,”’ a Los 
Angeles bulldog, who though short on 
legs and beauty is long on education. 
Right now he is celebrating his fifth year 
in the first grade at St. Ambrose School. 
Peter began his studies four years ago 
when his mistress, Patricia Kelly, was an 
eighth grade student. She was gradu- 
ated, but he stayed on. With the sound of 
the bell each morning, he flies into the 
building with the children. There he sits 
up respectfully as they stand. Once class 
is under way, Peter alternates between a 
front-row desk and a rear corner, de- 
pending upon his behavior. At 3 P.M., 
he picks up his red rubber ball and pat- 
ters home. At 9 A.M., he’s back again. 


Peter's morning routine. 
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Pictures produced by the courtesy of 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


(Above) Lady with the Unicorn. She holds up 
a mirror in which the unicorn, symbol of purity, 
admires himself. The lion symbolizes bravery. 
(French tapestry, Loire, about 1500.) 


(Upper left) Same series. The lady plays a 
portable organ and the animals around her 
listen. 


(Left) Close-up of two animals that form part 
of a background. 


(Right) Bird, dog and rabbits attend their 
mistress as gentleman presents her with a heart. 
(15th Century.) 


(Far right) Close-up of lion, listening to lady 
playing organ. 
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ASCINATING, indeed, are the famed mediaeval 

French tapestries now on display at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. About half of the 
200 pieces represent work done during the 14th 
to 16th centuries. 


The Lady with the Unicorn is perhaps the most 
poetic and appealing of all Gothic tapestries. The 
Lady is always shown with the lion and the uni- 
corn at her side—the lion symbolizing bravery; 
the unicorn, purity. She stands on a deep blue, 
flower-strewn island against a red background. 


Interesting, too, are the many other animals 
used in the colorful background. And perhaps 
more important to us is the fact that animals have 
been chosen so universally as subjects for all types 
of art. It shows to what extent animals have had 
relation to man down through the ages. 
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Milwaukee Journal Photo 


"Robbie" accompanies Allan on his daily route. 


Newsboy and Bird 


By CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


OME months ago, the residents of a 

certain South Side district of Mil- 
waukee saw something unusual. The 
Milwaukee Journal carrier boy of that 
district had a companion on his daily 
rounds. And it was a little robin perched 
up on the boy’s shoulder. It is interest- 
ing to know how this little bird was added 
to the circulation department of a large 
city paper. 

Allan Johnson, 15, of 1532 West 
Greenfield Avenue, was the newsboy with 
the robin. One day, as Allan was deliver- 
ing his papers, he saw a young robin 
hopping about in the street. It looked 
as if the bird had been trying to fly 


and was unable to return to the nest. 

Allan felt sorry for the little fellow. 
So he took him home and fed him bread 
and worms. Then he gave him water 
with an eyedropper. In about a week, 
the bird was able to fly alone but seemed 
very happy to stay at Allan’s home. So, 
now, when Allan goes on his daily route, 
the robin perches happily on his shoulder 
and chirps merrily. 

When asked what he called his pet, 
Allan replied, “Oh, I just call him ‘Rob- 
bie.’ I hope he likes it here and does not 
go far away until his wings are 
stronger.” So, Robbie and Allan deliver 
the Milwaukee papers. 


How It Happened By DAISY C. RENNAHAN 


The story goes that in the Ark, 
There was not room for dogs to bark; 
They turned them ‘round hind end fore, 
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And let their heads stick out the door, 
The rains came down, and even yet, 
Well dogs have noses, cold and wet. 


Birds and the Law 
By MARCIA AUDREY GARDEN 


ACK in medieval times there was a 

common belief that some birds and 
many animals had little right to live as 
they were thought to be possessed of 
the devil . . . if not the Devil himself. 
People of that era agreed, however, that 
any animal, insect or fowl accused of 
wrongdoing might be given a trial and 
be provided with legal defense before 
sentence was pronounced. These fan- 
tastic trials provided much entertain- 
ment for the crowds of morbid curiosity 
seekers which thronged to the cere- 
monies. 

In 1474 at Basle, Switzerland, a roos- 
ter was accused of being a sorcerer and 
brought before the bar of justice. Ridic- 
ulous as it may seem, this rooster was 
said to have abetted witchcraft by the 
laying of an egg. A popular superstition 
of the thirteenth century was that a 
sorcerer preferred to own a cock’s egg 
above all other things. It was believed 
that the Devil then employed witches 
whose business it was to hatch the egg 
which was supposed to produce a winged 
serpent very dangerous to man. 

Council for the defense presented cer- 
tain facts on the behalf of the accused 
rooster. He declared that no one had 
been harmed as a result of the prisoner’s 
crime, and that punishment was not in 
order since egg-laying was an involun- 
tary act. This plea offered by the roost- 
er’s attorney failed to sway the Court 
and the unfortunate fowl was convicted 
of sorcery. Both the rooster and the 
egg it was supposed to have laid were 
sentenced to be burned at the stake. The 
sentence was duly carried out with all 
the fanfare of a judicial execution. 

But chickens and roosters have been 
at court in other capacities than prison- 
ers as we shall see. For well over three 
hundred years, the “Lawless Court” of 
Essex, England; a manorial court, could 
only be adjourned by the clear crow of a 
rooster. And chickens have, and still 
do, serve as prosecutors in murder trials 
on the Islands of Nias in the Pacific. 
All those suspected of committing the 
crime form a circle. Into the center of 
this circle is thrown a lively chicken, 
and the one against whose legs the fowl 
brushes is convicted of being the guilty 
party. 

In Canada just before the turn of the 
eighteenth century, some doves were 
accused of malicious damage. They were 
the subjects of a dignified and solemn 
trial where witnesses were produced to 
testify for and against them. When 
they were found guilty of the charge, 
they were excommunicated by decree of 
the Bishop of Montreal. 
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Strange Dog 
By T. R. BAKER 


E was a big red dog, a mixture of 

chow and some larger breed. He 
looked at you either indifferently or as 
though he were calculating how much 
of a meal you would make. He behaved 
well except that he had the one bad 
habit of chasing cars. He just had to 
get so much of this out of his system. 
Commands in conversational tones were 
obeyed by him promptly, but in a man- 
ner that implied he carried them out 
only because he approved of them. 

Mrs. Baker had gone to the grocery 
store and, on entering, had taken the 
baby from the carriage and carried him 
into the store. When she returned to 
the carriage, there was this strange dog, 
“King,” lying beside it. Mrs. Baker 
placed the baby in the carriage and 
walked along home with King trotting 
at her heels. More than once she tried 
to chase him on his way but King re- 
fused to go very far from the carriage. 
When Mrs. Baker took the baby into the 
house, King again laid down by the 
empty carriage. It stayed out unusually 
late that night. The dog had been for- 
gotten completely when it was decided 
that the carriage should be brought in, 
but there he was. This was too much 
for Mrs. Baker, so she gave him some- 
thing to eat and let him sleep on the 
closed-in porch. For King there fol- 
lowed a month’s residence with the baby. 

In the morning, when King was let 
into the house, he took his post near 
the baby’s high chair. The baby, Barry, 
was one year old and, throughout the 
dog’s stay, Barry seldom so much as 
looked at him. The one gesture made 
by him towards the dog was a wave of 
his tiny hand as though in dismissal. 
Neither did the dog display any feeling 
for Barry, except when Barry cried. 
King then stood up and watched things 
very interestedly to show that he would 
right any wrong as soon as he discerned 
it. He was not seen to wag his tail once 
in recognition of friendliness toward 
the baby. 

King’s name and history were learned 
at the end of the month. An advertise- 
ment had been placed in the newspaper 
giving the dog’s description and where- 
abouts. The owner finally appeared. He 
was a young man who had been called 
into the army and forced to find a new 
home for King. King apparently did 
not like his new home and so had roamed 
about for two weeks before finding the 
baby. It was during these two weeks 
that he acquired the car-chasing habit. 

Upon the owner’s arrival at King’s 
new residence, the dog showed all that 
wild ecstasy of joy that a dog does 
show when he is reunited with a master 
from whom he has been separated for a 
long time. 
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"Crackers" and Alice LaFon 


Lost 


d, who led him back home. 


Pony 


By FREDERICK H. KIMBALL 


WY and mountains apparently 
have no terrors for “Crackers,” a 
four-year-old Shetland pony who has 
been found after having been lost in the 
dense Adirondack forest of northern 
New York for 37 days. 

Crackers, safe and well, was spotted 
first by Miss Alice LaFond of Water- 
town, New York, as the pony wandered 
near her parents’ camp at Aldrich, New 
York. She hurried forward to greet the 
long-lost animal and he seemed glad he 
was at last among friends. Except for 
the fact that the pony lost 25 pounds 
during this period in the woods, Crackers 
was none the worse for his 37-day tramp. 

The brown and white-spotted animal 
wandered away from Camp Totem near 
Harrisville, New York, during a severe 
electrical storm which struck that area. 
Despite great efforts on the part of Wil- 
liam I. Graf, operator of the children’s 
camp, and members of his staff, no trace 
of the pony could be found. The animal 
was the object of an extensive search 


by state police and a host of volunteers. 
The owner of the horse, James H. Kostyk, 
of Watertown, also joined in the search. 
But Crackers was not to be found. And 
fears were held that the pony would 
never be seen alive again. But Crackers 
must have something of the woodsman’s 
skill. He kept well and seemed to have 
enjoyed his forest trek. Mr. Graf said 
that although Camp Totem is only nine 
miles from the place where the pony was 
found, Crackers must have wandered 
more than 50 miles in an area of deep 
woods and rugged terrain. 

The horse was not injured in any way, 
having no bites or bruises despite its 37 
days in the woods. Crackers was glad 
to get back to Camp Totem and see all 
the boys and girls again. Alice LaFond 
was equally happy she had found the 
pony, not only because she received a 
$25.00 reward, but because she loves ani- 
mals, and especially Crackers now. It 
was quite an experience for a girl, eleven, 
and a pony, four years old. 
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Trapping in the Fenway 


BUS driver and passengers saw a 

boy trapping in the Fenway and 

one of them complained to our Society. 

On investigation, it was found that 

the boy was trapping under the guidance 
of an older person. 

Our agent contacted the Fish and 
Game Department and it was found that 
trapping in public parks or on public 
land is strictly forbidden, unless a spe- 
cial permit in writing is granted. No 
one under fifteen years is permitted to 
trap at any time or even to get a license. 
Over that age, special permission is nec- 
essary. 

The Fish and Game Department prose- 
cutes violations of trapping laws, but if 
an animal is caught and suffers as a 
result of such illegal trapping, that de- 
partment is willing that our Society 
should enter the case. 
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Adventurous Squirrels 


N two instances recently our agents 

were called to remove squirrels from 
fireplace chimneys. Either they fell down 
the chimneys or were exploring and 
could not get back up. The animals 
were in good condition and were released 
outdoors. 


Society New 


Valuable Dog 


UR officers were called in, in the 

case of the shooting of a valuable 
hound dog. It seems that the man had 
shot the dog while it was tied to a dog- 
house, peppering it with shot. Twenty- 
four hours later the owner found the 
animal still tied to the doghouse. He 
took it to an Animal Hospital, where it 
was found to have an even chance for 
recovery. 

The police were unsuccessful in find- 
ing the man, but he came to the door 
when our officer called at the house and 
was then taken into custody. At the 
Police Station the defendant said he was 
caring for eight dogs, and he did not 
like the one which he had shot. 

In talking with the man, our officer 
became suspicious of his sanity, and, 
when he pleaded not guilty in court, 
asked that he be examined by doctors. 
On the doctors’ recommendation, the 
defendant was committed to a State 
Hospital for observation. Thirty-five 
days later he was pronounced definitely 
insane and was committed for life. 


A happy group of girls from the Perkins Institution for the Blind getting pial 
with some of the patients at the Angell Animal Hospital. 
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Letter in Braille. 


Interested Visitors 


N interested group of seventh-grade 
students from the Girls’ School at 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, in 
Watertown, recently made a tour of the 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. They 
quickly made friends with the animals 
and had a very happy time. 

The students wished to have the mov- 
ing picture, “Out of the Heart,” shown, 
and, as you will see in the letter which 
they wrote after their visit, they ex- 
pressed themselves as having particu- 
larly enjoyed the picture. 

The letter was written in Braille, and 
the translation written over it. 

Copies of the picture were sent to the 
girls in response to their request. 
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Neglect of Horses 


REPORT was received of a horse 

being overdriven and beaten by 
boys. It was found that the owner of 
the horse had left it tied in front of a 
barroom, and the boys had taken it for 
a ride. The owner was warned to take 
better care of his horse in the future, 
if he wished to avoid trouble. 

On investigating a complaint in regard 
to a thin, white horse, the animal was 
found to be about nine years old, and the 
owner said he had been working him 
pretty hard. He was told to feed more 
hay and grain and not overwork the 
horse. 
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Ready to pass out the first dinners. 


& 
Dog Abandoned 


PON receiving a complaint that a 
dog had been abandoned, one of our 
agents investigated and found that the 
dog in question was left behind when 
the owner vacated the house where he 
had been living. The man was brought 
into court and admitted that he wanted 
to get rid of the animal. A fine of $10.00 
was imposed for abandonment of an 
animal. 
Our Society is always ready to care 
for unwanted animals. 
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Greased Pig Contest 
ECENTLY it was brought to our 
attention that an organization had 

held a greased pig contest. Our officer, 
on interviewing the ones who were re- 
sponsible for the Contest, was told that 
the pig was almost instantly caught and 
later was returned to its owner, un- 
harmed. . 

The men promised that no animal 
would be used at any future entertain- 
ment which they might hold, now that 
they knew it was against the rules of 
our Society, also they had been told by 
the police and others that many people 
were “up in arms” at such an exhibition. 

Does it not seem strange that some 
people can find pleasure in so-called en- 
tertainment which involves the suffer- 
ing of animals? 
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A Suggestion 


GOOD friend of our Society, a vet- 

erinarian living in Connecticut, re- 
cently sent us an order for twenty-five 
subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals, 
with the following suggestion: 

“The thought has often occurred to 
me that you should circularize the Vet- 
erinary profession, particularly the small 
animal practitioners, to subscribe to Our 
Dumb Animals, as it is the most popu- 
lar magazine on my waiting room table 
and through this medium many of the 
clients, most of whom are animal lovers, 
become introduced to your worthy cause. 

“The Veterinary profession, too, owes 
a great debt to your Society, through 
its excellent Hospital staff, for its many 
contributions to the advancement of 
Veterinary science. 

“May I personally take this opportu- 
nity to express my thanks for the help 
I have gained through your work.” 

We are very appreciative of the Doc- 
tor’s interest in our magazine and in our 
work, and so are passing on his message 
to our readers. 


(Left to Right): Miss Mary Lovett; President Eric H. Hansen; Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 


The Horses’ Christmas 


HE Christmas season would not be 

complete if the four-horse sleighs, 
gaily decorated with Christmas trees 
and loaded with bags of carrots, apples 
and oats did not invade the market dis- 
trict on the day before the holiday. This 
has been an annual observance of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals for more than 
thirty years, and.is a deserving recog- 
nition of the faithful service that the 
horses are still rendering in the com- 
mercial life of the city. It not only pro- 
vides a treat for the horses, but serves 
as a symbol of that larger humanity 
which we owe to our good friends, the 
animals. 

When the Horses’ Christmas was first 
celebrated, it was before the days of the 
motor-driven vehicles, and a large tree 
was raised in Post Office Square, at the 
Angell Memorial Animal Fountain, but 
of late years the traffic is too heavy at 
the Square, and so the Society’s trucks 
circulate throughout the market district. 

Combining old and modern-day meth- 
ods of transportation, American Airline 
Stewardesses, Miss Mary Lovett and 
Miss Jane Ayer, acted as hostesses, as- 
sisting Mr. William H. Potter, Jr., 
Treasurer of our Society, in opening the 
celebration. 


broadcasting; Announcer MacDonald, of WNAC; Miss Jane Ayer; and Treasurer 
William H. Potter, Jr. 
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By Boys and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 

or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with you. 
Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send that, too. 
Of course, we cannot promise to print everything received, but the 
judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 


All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do out best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 


Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


Four Little Kittens 


By Shirley White (Age 12) 


Four little kittens went out to play on a beautiful, 

sunny day. They sharpened their claws on the 
big cherry tree. Said one little kitten, “Let’s climb 
*way up to see what we can see.” 

“All agreed? Then let us go. See that ground way 
down below?” “Up and up and up we go, the things 
down on earth, smaller grow.” 

But then the kittens looked way down, and saw their 
mother on the ground; and, Oh! but she looked mad. 
So around turned the kittens and down they came, 
and then everyone was glad. 


**Morphius”’ and the Half Slice 


By Rose-Marie Lee (Age 14) 


ORPHIUS,” an English Setter, owned by a neigh- 

bor, is a daily visitor at our door for the past 

year. It started when my Mother, having no meat 

on hand, offered her a half-slice of bread, saying, ‘‘Go 

straight home.” Morphie went through a certain bush, 

crossed the road at a certain spot and finally reached 
home. 

What amazes all my friends are the particular 
things the bread must have. It must be buttered, in 
half, given only at the back door by my Mother, and 
the words “Go straight home” repeated. 

This act may be common with thousands of dogs 
but it is swell to have one of these dogs in our neigh- 
borhood, and coming solely to my house. 
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Mary and Sandra McDermott and two cuddly pets. 


My Pets 


By Mary Ursula McDermott (Age 13) 


I HAVE several pets and what do you think I am 

going to tell you about first? I am going to tell you 
first about my kitten, “Mittens.” She got her name 
like this, she is a black kitten with a white stomach 
and four white double paws, because of these white 
paws, I call her Mittens. She is a very nice kitten and 
she also behaves wonderfully. Why? Because she is 
my kitten. 

Next I have four creatures. Their names are “Goldy,” 
“Boldy,” “Wiggly” and “Piggy.” Now what are these? 
They are goldfish. There are two gold ones and two 
black ones. How they got their names is like this. 
Goldy is a beautiful gold color and she has a gorgeous 
fan tail. Boldy is a black one and tries to eat every- 
one’s food. Wiggly is never still, going all the time. 
Piggy was a fat one, but he died so this is the story 
of my fishes. 

Now “Scotch” and “Soda” are two names of my 
pets. What are they? Well, they have short tails 
and long ears and they hop on four legs. I guess by 
the sound they are rabbits. 

Now we have a new addition to the family, which 
is a puppy. His name is “Boxie.’”’ By his name can 
you guess his kind? Sure, he is a Boxer. If we leave 
anything around we’ll be sorry because when we get 
up in the morning, it will be chewed to pieces. 
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Be Kind to Animals Week, May 3-9, 1948. 
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K is for Kingfisher 
By ALFRED I. TOOKE 


K is for Kingfisher; 
I met one just this week. 
Perched upon a fallen tree 
Beside a lovely creek. 
I looked at him. He looked at me. 
Then with a sudden swish, 
He dived into the water 
And he caught himself a fish. 


& 
Holiday Animals 


By LAURA A. BOYD 


Wwitl what holiday do you connect the following 
animals? 
1. Rabbit; 2. Turkey; 3. Snake; 4. Ground hog; 
5. Black cat or bat; 6. Sheep and camels. 
ANSWERS: 1. Easter; 2. Thanksgiving; 3. St. 


Patrick’s Day; 4. February 2nd (Candlemas Day) ; 
5. Halloween; 6. Christmas. 
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Purr When Pleased 


Dp? you purr when you are pleased? That is what 

“Timothy” always does. Timothy is my cat. He 
is very much a member of our family, and is loved by 
all who know him. Loved not only because he is a 
fine looking fellow—but loved especially because he 
purrs gloriously. 

Purring is his way of saying, “I love you. I thank . 
you for my nice dinner. I think it is splendid to sit 
before the fire with you and feel the kindness in your 
hand as you pat me, or scratch my nose, or rub my 
chin, which is a special delight. I think ours is a 
wonderful world to live in! SolI purr and purr again 
to show how pleased I am with everything. I have 
special purrs for special occasions. Most often I purr 
a ‘song of contentment’ with life in general and all 
blessings in particular. I purr when I go to sleep 
because I feel snug and safe with my human folk. 
I purr when I wake up to the joy of a new day. I purr 
when the door is opened for me, or when a fascinating 
string with a button at its end is held out for me to 
play with. In fact I am so busy purring that most 
people call me “The Purr Box,” and then they always 
smile and give me an extra pat. Purring is a confirmed 
habit with me and brings me big dividends. Why don’t 
you learn to purr when you are pleased? You will be 
lots happier, and soon you will purr yourself into every- 
body’s heart. DO LEARN TO PURR!”’ says Timothy. 

—A. D. K. Shurtleff 
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Black Wildebeest, a strange animal, generally known as the Gnu. 


Did Nature Make a Mistake? 


By H. C. LAKE 


OTHER Nature is usually quite 
consistent in her creations. But 
when she gave us an animal with the 
head, neck and shoulders of a buffalo, 
the mane of a donkey, the body and tail 
of a horse, the legs and feet of an ante- 
lope, and in some of the species added 
vertical stripes, she certainly produced 
an ungainly creature of almost comical 
appearance. 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts 
about our animal friends, our Society 
sponsors four distinct radio programs. 


In Boston and Springfield, ‘Animals in 
the News" is broadcast by William A. 
Swallow each Saturday, at 5:00 P.M., 
over WBZ and WBZA—1030 on your dial. 


In Boston, ‘Animal Club of the Air" is 
presented by Albert A. Pollard each Satur- 
day, at 10:30 A.M., over WMEX—1510 
on your dial. 


In Boston, “Animaland" is presented by 
Miss Margaret J. Kearns each Sunday, at 
8:45 A.M., over WHDH—850 on your 
dial. 


In Springfield, 'S. P. C. A. Time" is 
broadcast by Charlena Kibbe each Tues- 
day, at 2:15 P.M., over WSPR—1270 on 
your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 
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The animal referred to above is gen- 
erally known as the gnu but the Boers 
call it wildebeest. It is somewhat smaller 
than the horse and the withers are 
higher than the haunches. Scientists 
classify it as a member of the antelope 
family but I doubt if an antelope would 
recognize it or even own it as belonging 
to his family tree. Both male and female 
gnus have horns which differ from the 
horns of any other animal as they grow 
downward, then upward, and are curved 
again at the tips. Some natural histories 
do not even mention the gnu. The sci- 
entific writers who condescend to write 
of him give him such scant attention 
that perhaps they consider him a huge 
joke. 

The bulls are the sentinels which look 
cut for danger. Gnus go in herds and, 
as they are timid and not well equipped 
to defend themselves, they are easily 
stampeded. They rely mostly on speed 
for safety. 

Gnus live in treeless lowlands of 
Africa. They never wander far from 
waterholes where they mingle on equal 
terms with zebras and quaggas. Gnus, 
like horses, get up forefeet first. This 
gives them a chance to survey the land- 
scape for danger before they venture 
away. Gnus formerly lived in great 
abundance in Africa but, since their 
flesh is good to eat and civilized man has 
fast encroached upon their haunts, their 
number has greatly diminished and there 
is a possibility of their becoming extinct. 


Hitch-Hiking Cat 
ie seems that a very good friend of 
our Society, Mr. Lawrence Ingram, 
of Lexington, practices what he preaches. 
It seems that a black cat, from Water- 
town, decided to move, housing shortage 
or no housing shortage. 

Kitty recently arrived in Lexington 
by way of a covered truck that parks 
nightly in the yard of a Watertown fill- 
ing station, from which spot the cat was 
supposed to have hopped aboard. When 
the men were unloading the truck at its 
destination, they found this feline hobo. 
Milk from their dinner buckets went to 
feed her. She remained aboard the truck 
and was driven back to Watertown that 
night. Then on the following day, when 
unloading was begun in Lexington again, 
the men found that Miss Kitty had 
turned into Mrs. Kitty overnight with a 
family of three lively kittens. 

They were nonplused until Mr. Ingram, 
who lives at the spot where the truck had 
stopped, arrived on the scene. He imme- 
diately volunteered a temporary home 
for the waifs and, unable to locate the 
rightful owners, Mr. Ingram has since 
found a good home for the family. . 
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One Hundred 
Meatless Dishes 


HIS is the title of a cook book, com- 
piled by Alice G. Schirmer, contain- 
ing recipes for soups, substitute meat 
dishes, vegetable and nut dishes, salads 
and desserts. 
At this time when the cost of food is 
so high and meatless days come with 
much regularity, the busy housewife 


will find many delicious and satisfying 
dishes to tempt the appetite in this little 
book. It will also appeal to vegetarians. 
Price $1.00. Send your order to Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Handsome pet of a good friend of 
our Society. 
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1947 Bound Volumes 


Just received from the bindery is a 
limited supply of the complete 1947 edi- 
tion of Our Dumb Animals, with attrac- 
tive binding and gold letters. 


Here is a permanent reference of 240 
pages, with approximately 200 story- 
telling pictures, informative articles on 
nature and animal care, and appealing 
verse. 


Price — $1.50 each 


Button, Button! 


Wear a button showing that you be- 
long to the Band of Mercy, Humane 
Society, or S.P.C.A. 

Buttons are available in three styles— 
bearing the inscriptions Band of Mercy, 
Humane Society, or S.P.C.A., with animal 
group design, in color. We can also fur- 
nish Band of Mercy buttons showin 
white star on dark blue background wit 
gold border and lettering. 


Price $2.00 a hundred, or 
two cents each 


Send orders to: 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 


1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 


tion with any other simWar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital," as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of................... dollars (or, if other 
property, describe the property.) 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will 
be given gladly. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 


ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 

It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


Write for additional information. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 

The Management of our invested funds 


is a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 


Life $500 00 Associate Annual $10 00 
Sustaining Annual 10000 Active Annual 5 00 
Annual 50 00 Annual 2 00 
Contributing Annual 25 00 Children’s 100 


PHOTO CONTEST 


In a search for “story-telling pic- 
tures,"" we are announcing our annual 
photographic contest to end June 15, 
1948. 

Cash prizes amounting to $95 and 
ten additional prizes of subscriptions 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS are of- 
fered for clear, outstanding photo- 
graphs of wild or domestic animals 
and birds. 

The contest is open to all, either 
professional or amateur, but entries 
will be accepted only from those who 
have taken the photographs. 


PRIZES 
First Prize ......... $25.00 
Second Prize ...... 15.00 
Third Prize ........ 5.00 


Ten $3.00 prizes 
Ten $2.00 prizes 


Write to Contest Editor, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for 
further details. 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


K Jf &xpress 


F course you know what “K. T. Express” means. Yes, that’s 

right, “Kindness Train Express.” And as we told you last month, 

this new Train, added to the ‘“‘Freedom Train” and the ‘‘Friend- 
ship Train” completes the trilogy of an adventure in kindness, justice and 
mercy. 


The aim of the “Kindness Train’ is to circulate throughout the nation 
and throughout the world, the teachings of kindness to all living creatures. 
This is our goal. Will you help us? 


Last month we started the ball rolling by donating one hundred free 
subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals and asked our readers to join us in 


our efforts. To date, the response has been most reassuring. 


But we need even more help if we are to complete our task. So, this 
month, we are giving another hundred free subscriptions to schools and 
libraries. We know that you will want to help, too. 


All you have to do is to pick out some library, school, or person — in 


your community or some other city and make a personal donation of a 


year’s subscription. Just fill out the blank and send it with the subscrip- 
tion price of $1.00 to Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. We will do the rest. 


All aboard for the “Kindness Train!” 


“Kindness Train’ Express 


This coupon good for one year's adventure in kindness, justice and mercy. 


| enclose my check for $.... ... Please send a year's subscription (or subscriptions) to 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


NAME. 
STREET 
CITY 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 
YOUR NAME 
STREET. 
CITY. 


